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A 
SECOND LETTER 
To 


MR. ALDERMAN WOOD, 


CONTAINING 


Observations onthe Negociation 
carried on between the Minis- 
ters and the Queen ; being the 
second part of the seventh 
and last Chapter of the Pro- 
verbs of “ Abeglute Wisdom.” 


London, June 21, 1820, 


Mr. ALDERMAN, 

In my former letter to you 
upon this subject, I but too 
clearly anticipated that which 
has now come to pass. It was 
quite enough for me to see that 
Mr. BrouGHam continued to be 
the principal manager of the 
Queen’s affairs. ‘That fact was,. 
after what had passed at St. 
Omers, and after that gentle- 
man’s speeches in the House of 
Commons, quite enough to con- 
vince me that a surrender was 
in contemplation; and ‘that, it 
would turn out, in the eid, that, 
what I had said to a certéja ppr- 


son in a letter on the very 
evening of her Majesty’s arrival, 
would prove but too true ; 
namely, that her arrival was but 
a temporary triumph, and that, 
unless both talent and integrity 
came to her support, she would 
find, at last, that she had gained 
any thing but a victory. 

Her Majesty’s message to the 
Honse of Commons was, as I 
described it in my former letter, 


of a very unsatisfactory charac- 


ter. It was undignified, incon- 
sequent, obscure and ungram- 
| matical; but. there ran through 
the whole a hankering after the 
Continent of Europe ; there was 
a talk about rights, dignity, and 
honour ; but the great burthen 
of the paper was annoyance re- 
ceived at Courts abroad ; which 
must have appeared to the Peo- 
ple of England a matter of very 
iaferior importance, when com- 
pared with the rights and ho- 
nour of the Queen as connected 
with this country. The annoy- 
ance upon the Continent was 
passed ; it was a thing yone by; 





it was a thing which the people 
in thse country logked upon as 
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not possible to happen again; 
and, therefore, the making of it 
the chief subject of the message, 
was by no means calculated to 
excite confidence in the minds 
of her Majesty’s friends. 

Next came the answer to the 
Address of the City of London. 
To be sure that address was a 
most miserable performance. It 
talked about every thing but 
that which it ought to have 
talked about. It was unworthy 
of the City, and still more un- 
worthy of a Qucen to receive. 
But, still there was enough in 
it to call for something stout in 
the way of answer ; instead of 
which, however, the answer 
trembled in every joint of it. It 
was as cautious as the step of 
him who treads amongst thorns 
or moves along the edge of a 
precipice. It seemed something 
wonderful that a falsely accused, 
and outrageously injured person 
should be advised to express her 
wish that nothing should be 
done to. hurt.the feclings of 


7 


others ; that is to say, of course, | 


her false accusers ; and this ap- 


proceeding ; for we see by the 
papers of the negociation that, 
on the 15th; that is to say, on 
‘the day before this answer was 
given to the Address, her Ma- 
jesty’s Law Officers had actually 
entered upon a negociation the 
very basis of which was that her 
Majesty should reside abroad ; 
and, one of the preliminaries ot 
which was that the King was 
to retvaet nothing. 

Upon reading her Majesty’s 
answer to the City Address, |, 
at once, concluded that the sys- 
tem of concealment had not 
been adopted in vain, My last 
Register was gone to the press ; 
or, | should, even in that number, 
|have warned my readers of that 
'which they had to expect; and 
when, on the Saturday, er, ra- 
ther, on the Friday night, | heard 
of the soldiers shouting for the 
Queen, I said, that, in a few 
days, their shout would be asub- 
ject of ridicule even amongst 
themselves, 

I shall now, Mr. Alderman, 
proceed to make some observa- 
tions on the documents relating 


peared to be the more strange|to this curious negociation, the 


as it was wholly uncalled for by } 
any thing contained in the ad-| 
dress. But; we now find that 
there was very good reason for 


whole of which documents, 
taken from a parliamentary copy, 


'I insert as a supplement to this. 


letter. 1 shall consider the. ne- 





{his cautious and timid mode of | 
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gociation on the part of the 
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Queen, asthe act and deed of 
her “ Constitutional Advisers;”’ 
for even now, £ will de nothing, 
that truth will suffer me to leave 
undone, that shall be calculated 
to inflict pain on her Majesty. 
We regard the negociation on. 
the other side as the act of the 
Ministers of the King, and on 
the Queen’s side, we must re- 
gard it ag the act of the servants 
of her Majesty. 

This negociation begins as it 
ends. It is one series of conces- 
sions and humiliations on the 
part of the Queen: and it pre- 
sents a chain of consistent and 
dlignified conduct on the part of. 
the King. The Queen js ad- 
vised to begin the nege¢ciations | 
that is to say, to apply to the Mi- 
nisters for some terms of ar- 
rangement. Ought this to have 
been the course, Mr. Alderman; | 
ought her Majesty, while the! 
green bag lay upon the tables of] 
Parliament, and while Lord 
Castlereagh’s description of the, 
contents of that bag lay under 
the eyes of the people ; ought 
her Majesty, under such circum- 
stances, to have applied to the; 
Ministers for an arrangement ;' 
which arrangement was to put: 
astoptoinqury? Such an ap- 
plication clearly indicated a de- 


— 


4 


——s 





sire to prevent an inquiry. And 





upon what ground is the appli- 
cation made? Why, “ the de- 
elared sense of Parliament’! 
The declared sense of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Alderman! What 
does this mean? The Parlia- 
ment declares its sense by or- 
ders, resolutions, votes, and acts; 
but there had been none of these 
in the present case. Besides, 
how long has it been considered 
that the whole of the Parlia- 
ment resides in the House of 
Commons? There are two 
Houses of Parliament, and one 
of those Houses had not only 
voted that the Green Bag should 
be referred to a Committee ; 
but had actually appointed the 
Committee ; and had appointed 
a day for opening the Bag. It 
was absurd, therefore, to talk of 
“the declared sense of Parlia- 
“ ment ;’’ and it was shocking, 
ly degrading for a Queen to talk 
of “ submatiing to that high au- 
“ thority.”’ It was to discover 
uncommon anxiety to find out 
an excuse for entering upon a 
negociation whereby to procure 
an arrangement, Jf we were 
all of us so ready to «atch at 
the “ declared sense of Parliar 
“ ment,’ what would become 
of a goed many of us? During 
the passing of the siz acts, IJ; 


and some others, might, without 
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‘any very. great straining, have 
‘supposed ‘that the “Parliament 
could net be dispteased if we 
teok ourselves ‘off to ‘some fo- 
“reign land, or treated ourselves 
to a suitable-portion ofratsbane ; 
‘bat, no thank ye; we were not 
‘im snch haste to submit to the 
“ declared sense of Parliament.” 
‘We waited with patience to see 
the Acts. These we were com- 
“pétied-to obey; but we were 
not ready to~yield: ebedience to 
hints delivered in’ the- way of 
‘speech. We stood ready to de- 
‘fend-our character and honour ; 
and, I-trust;~ve have succeeded 
‘in so dome. 
‘The Queen, having: been ad- 
‘vised to take this first step, the 
~sequel followed,-of course; and 
‘the. answer of Lord’ Liverpool, 
in Number 2 of the correspon- 
dence, is precisely what might 
have been -expected. «Instead 
of offering her Majesty con- 
ciliatory terms ; instead of indi- 
cating a disposition: to: relax ; 
instead of receiving with glad- 
ness the proposition to renew 
discussion as to terms, his kord- 
ship merely-refers her Majesty 
to the terms offered before, and 
informs her, that, rather as a 


for consideration, any sugges. 
tions which ‘her Majesty may 
have to offer upon ‘those propo- 
silions. 

And, did not this seem:to be 
enough ; was not this humiliat- 
ing enough ‘for ‘her Majesty ! 
Oh, no! this seems to have been 
nothing in the view of her:ad- 
visers. The lofty-minded Messrs. 
BrouGHam and DENMAN -ap- 
pear to have thought nothing of 
this. ‘They go on as cheerly as 
if they were gaining ground at 
every step. ‘And they send to 
my Lord Liverpool the next day, 
a communication in which 
his “Lordship is told that the 
Queen ‘has now seen the former 
propositions’ for the first time; 
though, you will observe, they 
had been <délivered to Mr. 
Brougham on the 15th of April 
last! “This was-a very surprising 
thing, indeed ; and, as we shall, 
by and by, see; the reason given 
for her not ‘seeing ‘them before, 
was notless calculated to excite 
surprize. The terms of the pro- 
position were these. That her 
Majesty should receive 50,0001. 
a-year, provided she would ooh 
gage not to come into the Bri- 
tish ‘dominions ; not to exercise 


matter of favour, the King’s }any of her rights and privileges 
servants will, “ notwithstanding |except that of appointing law 





“all that has passed,” receive | officers; and that she should 
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take some other name or title 
than that of Queen. 

Lord Liverpool, in his answer 
(Number 4) expresses his ex- 
treme surprize, and well he may, 
that the: proposition: should.not 
have been smbmitted to her 
Majesty until this time. And we 
will here step aside a little from 
our examination of the térms 
brought forward by her law of- 
ficers, in order to follow this 
matter out. We perceive, then, 
that Mr. BrovGHam: received 
the propositions. from the Mi- 
nisters on the 15th of April. 
We naturally ask how Mr, 
BrowGHam came to keep them 
so snugly in his pocket all this 
while. We naturally ask this ; 
and Mr. BRouGHAM advises her 
Majesty to order him to tell 
Lord Liverpool that her Majesty 
takes it for granted that the 
proposition was not submitted 
to her until now, “ only because 
‘ her legal advisers had no op- 
“ portunity of seeing her. Ma- 
“ gesty, until Lord Hutchinson 
“ was on the spot to treat with 
“ her.” 


Now, Mr. Alderman, do, IL 


pray you, look at this excuse, 
and see how it tallies with your 
ideas of sincerity of proeeeding. 
No opportunity of seeing her, 
Mr. Alderman!’ What! could 








not Mr. BroucHdm have. gone; 
to Italy? Was he afraid. to en-: 
counter the fatigues of the. 


journey.?. Chivalry, indeed, is 
not to be expected of a lawyer ; 


but duty, Mr. Alderman ; punc-. 


tuality, Mr. Alderman; execu- 
tion of commands ; did not these 


call upon him. to go? How-- 


ever, could he not have. sent? 


How came. the-two gentlemen. 


by their appointments? How 
came they by those commissions 
which put silk gowns uper their 
backs, and placed them before 


the Bar? These were sent;. 
and why could not the proposi-- 


tions have been-sent baek by. the 


same messenger ¢ Jt-could have | 


been no very unimportant per- 


son who brought Mr. BrouGHaM- 


his commission. Could not that 
person have taken the: proposi- 
tions back? Pray ovserve, too, 
that one of those propositions 
was tliat the Queen should be 
allowed to appoint law officers! 


Pray mark that. Mr. BRouGuaats., 


takes care to communicate that 
part of the propositions to her 
Majesty tmmediately.; but all 
the other parts he. keeps snugly 


in his pocket!. He gets his ap-. 


pointment; but he leaves his 
Royal Mistress to hear the pro- 


positions derogatory to her ho-, 


nour when and how she may. 
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This gentleman is by no means 
deficient in that quality which 
is essential to make a man look 


people in the face; under any| 


circumstances ; but, if he get 
himself clear out of this, he will 
have much better luck than any 
man that f ever heard of before. 

- But, supposing it possible that 
it ‘was impossible for him to 
carry or send the propositions 
to the Queen, before he saw her 
at St. Omers; even supposing 
in his favour any thing so wholly 
incredible as this, what excuse 
is there for his not having shewn 
her the propositions at St.Omers? 
What exctse, I say, is there for 
this? Why, he is commanded 
by her Majesty to tell Lord 
Liverpool ; that is to say, Mr. 
BrovuGcHe advises the Queen to 
command Mr. BrovéHam him- 
self to tell Lord Liverpool, that 
the April propositions were kept 
from her knowledge because 
the proposition made by Lord 
Hutcuinson “ had appeared 
“‘ to supersede” thent. This is 
nonsense in language; it is| 
jargon almost unintelligible ; it 
is, in this respect, like the rest of| 
the notes of the learned advisers. 
it-is confusion of ideas; but 
what a shufile is it, Mr. Alder: 
man? Look back at the trans: 
Actions at St. “Omers, and you 


“2< 
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wilt find that her Majesty and 
her legal adviser were some 
fime in waiting, while Lord 
HUTCHINSON was preparing his 
propositions. Was there not time 
then for Mr. BrovGHAm to com- 
municate the April propositions, 
before the propositions of Lord 
HUTCHINSON were communi- 
cated; and was it acting a fair 
and candid part towards the 
Ministers and towards Lord 
HvuTcHINSON, and a faithful 
part towards the Queen, to keep 
the April propositions snug in 
the pouch, and bring them back 
to London without ever having 
divulged them to the Queen at 
all? But, what is of a vast deal 
more importance than any thing 
else as to this part of the sub- 
ject, was it wise, was it just to- 
wards her Majesty, to act in @ 
way that might by possibility 
excite a doubt as to the fact of 
whether these important pro- 
positions might not have been 
communicated to her long ago? 
Was it wise, Mr. Alderman, was 
it “ absolute wisdom” to pursue 
a line of conduct: calculated to 
give room-in the minds of evil 
disposed persons to entertain 
this suspicion ; and thus, to all 
the other-calamities of this un- 
fortunate Lady, to add that 
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pected of a want of sincerity, 
and of a want of scrupulousness 
in the stating of facts ? 

The whole of the negociation 
proceeds along under the lower- 
ing aspect produced by this dis- 
closure; and the result will 
prove that, in this case, as weil 
as in all others, integrity stands 
in no need of subterfuge, and 
that an ounce of frankness is, in 
such a case, worth a ton of 


cunning. 

Returning now to the terms 
brought forward by the Queen’s 
Law Officers; they, in their 
bungling note, No. 3, say that 
the terms of the proposition of 
April are not considered at all 
according with (did you ever 
hear such language as this be- 
fore ?) the condition mentioned 
in the note No. 1; namely, that 
the proposal should be consist- 
ent with the Queen’s dignity 
and honour. The note then 
proceeds to say, that the Queen 
can make no further proposal 
until it be clearly understood 
that the “ recognition of her 
“ rank and privileges as Queey 
“must be the basis of any ar- 
“ ran gement that can be made.” 
Now, mark, Lord Liverpoul, it 
his answer ( 0. 4), again re- 
fers the Queen to the April, pro- 





positions, and observes, that she 


was never called upon to re- 
nounce any thing belonging to 
her as Queen; and reminds her 
that, whatever appertains to her 
by Jaw, as Queen, must conti- 
nue tc belong to her until abro- 
gated by law ; but that she was 
required to absiain from the ex- 
ercise of her rights and privi- 
leges, excepi in the case of ap- 
pointing Law Officers; which 
right, by the by, she has al- 
ready exercised. His Lordship 
concludes with saying, that the 
King’s servants think it right, 
in order to save time, distinctly 
to state that they will make and 
entertain no proposition which 
HAS NOT, FOR ITS BASIS, 
HER MAJESTY’S- RESI- 
DENCE ABROAD! 

Well! the Queen now flies 
off, to be sure! Her Majesty 
nevér can go a step further! Oh, 
yes;she can! Cen’ est quele pre- 
mier pas qui coute!* When 
once her Majesty had been ad- 
vised io authorize the making of 
an excuse for soliciting an open- 
ing for. the making of an ar- 
rangement; when once this 
step had been taken, there was 
no length in the path of conces- 
sion and humiliation, which she 
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* It is opty the first step that gives 
pain. 
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might not be expected to go. 
Accordingly, she is advised to 
proceed; and, in note No. 4, 
she accepts of this humiliating’ 
basis, while her bungling nego- 
ciators endeavour to shuffle it 
out of sight. They say, that, 
“as the basis of her recogni- 
“ tion 1s admitted by the King’s 
““ government,” her Majesty will 
proceed, in manner hereafter to 
be mentioned. Why, Mr. Al- 
derman, there was no auch re- 
cognition in Lord L&verPooL’s 
note, No.4. His Lordship nei- 
ther admitted it nor denied it. 
He explained that she was 
Queen in law; that she never 
had been called upon to re- 
nounce her rights and _privi- 
leges; but that she had been 
called upon, and was still called 
upon, to abstain from exercising 
them. This, therefore, was no 
basis of any new arrangement ; 
but there was a basis most dis- 
tinctly stated by my Lord LIVER- 
POOL; and that was in very 
plain words; namely, her Ma- 
jesty’s residence abroad. Yet, 
in the note of the Queen’s fa- 
mous advisers (No. 5), which is 
the answer to this note from my 
Lord LIVERPOOL, no notice is 
taken of this basis, so distinctly 
laid down by my Lord Lrver- 


lence, and the pretended basis 
appears to be greedily eatched 
at as an excuse for going on 
wim the negociation. This note 
(No. 5) concludes with the 
grand scheme of her Majesty's 
Legal Advisers, and it is laid 
down it the following remark- 
able words: “ her Majesty’s 
“ dignity and honour being se- 
“ cured, she regards all other 
“matters as of comparatively 
“ little importance, and is will- 
“ ing to leave every thing to the 
“ decision of any person or per- 
“« sons of high station and cha- 
“acter, whom both parties 
‘may concut in naming, and 
“who shall have authority to 
“ prescribe the particulars as 
“to residence, patronage and 
“ ancome, subject, of course, to 
“the approbation of Parlia- 
“ ment.” 

Now, Mr. Alderman, it would 
seem that the Law Advisers of 
her Majesty thought that they 
had secured her dignity and ho- 
nour. It would seem that they 
thought that this was done by 
Lord Liverpoot’s having told 
them, or rather told her Ma- 
jesty, that the Ministers knew 
that she was Queen by Jaw, 
that her rights, as such, must 
continué until abrogated by 





FOOL. Itis passed over i st- 


law; but that, she must ab- 
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stain from exercising them, and 
that she must go out of this 
kingdom. Yes, Mr. Alderman, 
her Majesty’s wise amd able ad- 
visers appear to have thought 
that this was a contplete secu- 
rity for her dignity and honour, 
which were, by this simple re~ 
petition (for, in substance, it 
was nothing more) of Lord 
HUTCHINSON’s so much abused 
propositions; these wise ad- 
visers appear to have thought 
that this was ample security for 
her Majesty's dignity and ho- 
nour, while the threatening 
green bags lay upon the tables 
of both Houses of Parliament, 
and while Lord CaAsTLEREAGH’S 
description of the contents of 
those bags lay under the eyes 
of the people of this king- 
dom ! 

The answer of Lord LIver- 
PooL (No.6) contains a rejec- 
tion of the proposition for an ar- 
bitration, which rejection is 
founded on clear and sound 
reasons, and conveyed in lan- 
guage precisely the opposite of 
that which you find in the illi- 
terate notes of the advisers of 
the unfortunate Queen. This 
note of Lord LivERPooL rejects 
the proposition for an arbitra- 
tion, and proposes personal con- 
ferences ; but, at the game time, 





repeats that the arrangement 
must proceed upon the basis of 
Lord LivErpoot’s note of the 
Tlth; that is to say, upon the 
condition, the indispensable con- 
dition, that her Majesty shall go 
out of the kingdom ! 

Here ends the epistolary part 
of the negociation; and, you 


will perceive, Mr. Alderman, 


that the King’s servants have, 
from the first word: to the last 
word, maintained the ground 
which they took on the 15th of 
April; and that the negocia- 
tors of the Queen have gone 
on, from the beginning to the 
end, receding ; giving up; sub- 
mitting, till, at last, they be- 
come bound to enter into confe- 
rences to frame an arrangement, 
the basis of which shall be that 
very condition which was repre- 
sented as being so odious and 
detestable at St. Omers, only, 
with the aggravation that her 
Majesty is now to go out of the 
country, after charges have 
been actually brought against 
her; whereas the proposition then 
was for her to keep out of the 
country, lest charges should be 
brought against her ! 

Yet, upon this basis, most 
clearly defined, do the Queen’s 
wise and able counsellors advise 
her Majesty fo proceed in the 
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negociation. In this same spirit, 
this same humble and conceding 
spirit, they enter upon the con- 
ferences and upon framing the 
preliminaries. In the first pre- 
liminary they agree that the ob- 
ject is, to “ avert the necessity 
of public inquiry.” I would 
have chopped my hand off be- 
fore I would have signed such a 
preliminary. For averting pub- 
lic inquiry «nio whal? Not into 
the whole matter on both sides. 
Oh, no! but “ ento the infor» 
“mation laid before the two 
“« Houses.’’ That is to say, in- 
quiry into the contents of the 
green bag. It was to avert this 
that was to be the object of the 
negociation. It was to avert 
this that the Queen’s negocia- 
tors consented to treat. This is 
what they set in the front of 
their proceedings. This was to 
stand as the cause of the nego- 
ciation. This, which ought 
scarcely to have been men- 
tioned as a consequence, these 
Wise and clever men consent to 
agree to as the very first and 
great motive of their coming 
into the conclave. ‘The second 


preliminary is quite worthy of 
the: first... There is a: pair’ of 
them ; and they will go down 
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Queens, and to every body else, 
when they are about to chuse 
lawyers to negociate terms for 
the maintenance. of their dig- 
nity and honour. In this 
second preliminary it is laid 
down and agreed to, that the 
King shall retract nothing ; i 
is also laid down, indeed, thai 
the Queen shall adimet nothing. 
And it would have been hard, 
indeed; if her Majesty were to 
be called upon before-hand to 
subscribe to the truth of the 
contents of the Green Bags. 
This was gaining a monstrous 
deal, to be sure. The Consti- 
tutional Advisers were wonder- 
fully clever, and not, less won- 
derfully stout, in obtaining 4 
stipulation, and that at starting, 
too, that their Royal Mistress 
should not be understood as 
pleading guiity to the accusa- 
tions contained in those ample 
Bags, to avert the opening ol 
which her advisers had expli- 
citly acknowledged to be the 
object of the negociation 1 
which they were engaged ; but, 
atthe same time, as a counter- 
poise to. this, stiffness on their 


part, they. candidly, agreed that 
the Kingiis to retract:nothing! 


““Now, Mr. Alderman, let us 





to posterity as warning 7 ~ 
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see how. this matter stands. Let 
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us see What all this amounts to 
when elucidated by a case sup- 
posed to arise between some 
of us common mortals of the 
* Lower Orders,’ who would 
have, of course, no Dukes, Vis- 
counts, nor learned gentlemen 
to arbitrate or negociate for us. 
And here let me observe, before 
I proceed to such anelucidation, 
that her Majesty’s gentle and 
complaisant servants yielded, at 
the outset, a point, which a 
crusty fellow would not have 
yielded ; for, they agreed that 
the negociators should not con- 
sider themselves as opposed to 
each other, but as acting tn con- 
cert, though representing dif- 
ferent interests! This was very 
curious, Mr. Alderman; yet it 
Was very much like what we 
really see going on in an As- 
sembly, which it is not neces- 
sary more particularly to point 
out; and in which, though 
there is a talk about opposttion, 
there really is none at all, and 
men, in fact, act perfectly in 
concert; and for the purpose, 
too, very frequently of avert- 
ing public inquiry. 

With all due deference to 
persons wearing long black 
gowns, and big wigs with many 
tails, I think that the Queen’s 
hegosiators very much degraded 





her Majesty in consenting to act 
in concert with persons repre- 
senting, not the King, but the 
King’s Ministers ; and, through 
the whole of this negociation, 
the principals are, not the King 
and the Queen, but the Aing's 
servants and the Queen. How- 
ever, as all was to be concession 
and humiliation on the part of 
the Queen, this is only of a 
piece with the rest. 

Now, Mr. Alderman, in order 
to place this matter: this non- 
admission on the part of the 
Queen, and this non-retraction 
on the part of the King, in a 
clear light. In order to bring 
such high matter down to the 
level of vulgar capacities, sup- 
pose me to accuse my wile of 
having been guilty of naughty 
tricks. No matter with whom, 
whether foreigner cor native. 
Suppose me to take a bag; no 
matter whether a Seed Bag or 
a Hop Bag; put a parcel of 
papers into it, tie a piece of 
pack-thread round the mouth, 
and then, shaking the Bag at 
her, say, “here mistress, I have 
“ got something about your 
“ conduct in this bag; that, 
* which I have got in this bag 
“ contains an account of your 
‘« pretty tricks.’’ And then 
suppose me to. turn her out of 
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my house, and tell her that I 
am immediately going to bring 
her into Court and to open my 
bag, unless she scamper off out 
of the neighbourhood, take some 
other name than mine, and let 
me hear no more of her. After 
all this ‘suppose her to make 
a fuss, and to call in her friends 
to advise about the matter. 
Suppose her, at last, to have 
the misfortune to fix upon a 
couple of the most dung-hill 
dogs that ever walked ; suppose 
these to meet two chaps on my 
part, and my chaps were to pro- 
pose, and the others were to 
agree to, a preliminary, that 
I should retract nothing ; that 
I should be understood to per- 
severe in asserting her to be 
guilty of the paw-paw tricks ; 
supposing her two trusty friends 
to agree to a preliminary like 
this, and supposing them to go 
back to her and tell her that 
they had come to such an agree- 
ment; do you not believe, Mr. 
Alderman, that she, with her 
little hand, would give each 
of them such a slap in the face 
as would bring up into his cheek 
the few drops of blood that he 


might have in his body ? To be 


sure you do; and there is not 


not say she was dishonoured for 
ever if she did not do as much. 

What! retract nothing! The 
Queen was to admit nothing. 
This is a pretty equivalent, in- 
deed. [accuse a man, for in- 
stance, of highway robbery ; 
and, if he de not admit that he 
is guilty, I am not to retract my 
chatge! The Law Advisers are, 
as we shall see by and by, pro- 
foundly learned in the doctrine 
of equivalents ; but an equiva- 
lent like this never, I believe, 
entered into any head not co- 
vered with a big wig with more 
than a couple of tails. 

From so hopeful a beginning, 
very little, indeed, was to be 
expected, and, therefore, wretch- 
ed as the sequel is, we have not 
to complain much of attempts to 
deceive us. The preliminaries 
having been agreed on, the 
points for discussion were next 
defined ; and they were, as fol- 
lows : 

«4, The future residence of 
“ the Queen abroad.” 

“9. The title which her Ma- 
« jesty might think fit to 
‘assume when travelling 
“ on the Continent.” 

“3. The non-exercise of cer- 
“tain rights of Patronage 
“in England, which it 
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« her Majesty might desist 
“from exercising should 

“‘ she reside abroad ;’’ and, 
‘4. The suitable ineome to 

‘“ be.assigned for life to the 

“ Queen residing abroad.” 
Now the discussions begin, 
and, which .is wery surprizing, 
the very first thing that the 
Queen’s advisers do, is to state 
that the fourth pomt is to be 
wholly left out of consideration 
in these discussions; when, as 
we have seen just now, this 
was one of the very peints, 
which they themselves had, in 
note No. 5, stated to the Minis- 
ters her Majesty’s wish to have 
discussed. However, leaving 
this strange and whimsical ob- 
jection to be accounted for by 
those who can unravel the wind- 
ings of a hare, let us proced 
to matters as to which these 
clever lawyers were willing to 
enter upon discussion. They 
say that, “ under all the cir- 
“cumstances of her Majesty’s 
“‘ position,’ they will not say 
that her Majesty has any in- 
auperable objection to living 
abroad. No, to ‘be sure they 
will not; only the observation 
was ridiculously superfluous, 
seeing that the negociation by 
conference was entered into 
upon the express condition that 





her living abroad should be the 
basis of the arrangement, what- 
ever it might be in other re- 
spects. But then, say the gen- 
tlemen of the long robe, certain 
steps must be taken to remove 
the possibility of any tinference 
being drawn from such compli- 
ance, and from the inquiry not 
being proceeded in, unfavour- 
able to her Majesty's honer, 
and inconsistent with that re- 
cognition which is the basis of 
these negociations. Here, again, 
there is a repetition of the stale 
artifice of representing the re- 
cognition as Queen, as being 
the basis of these negociations ; 
when it is as plain as words 
can make it, that the basis of 
these negociations is her living 
abroad. 

The plain meaning of these 
observations of the lawyers, is, 
the Queen has no insuperable 
objection to going out of the 
country ; but then, you must do 
something to save her charac- 
ter. You must do something 
which shall amount to an ac- 
knowledgment of innocence of 
the charges you have brought 
against her. You must do some- 
thing, in short, that shall make 
the world believe, that, in order 
to please Parliament, she is 
willing to go away and spend 
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her income out of the country ;|cided manner, and upon the best 
you must do something, which of all possible grounds. The 


she can hold up to the world as 


learned Gentlemen flew to the 
Statute-Book, but they were 


a proof of your acknowledging|soon driven from that, as the 
her innocence. And this some-|f0X, with the hounds close at 


thing, which these clever gen- 


his heels, is driven from his 
work of endeayouring to scratch 


tlemen suggested, was THE/a hole under a hay stack, or a 


RESTORATION OF HER 
NAME TO THE LITURGY! 
What a singular taste! What 
pious gentlemen these must be ! 
The Liturgy was all that they 
cared for! They despised the 
Green Bag. They thought no- 
thing of Lord CasTLEREAGH’S 
Speech, describing the contents 
of that Bag. They held as no- 
thing, what the Lord CHANCEL- 
LOR had said about certain Acts 
which might have been com- 
mitted with a foreigner; and 
the impossibility of reaching her 
Majesty by the lew of High 
‘Treason. The Premier, Mr. 
BROuGHAM, seems to have for- 
gotten the horrible and almost 
gabid picture which he himself 
had drawn of the contents of 
the Bag. All appears to haye 


been forgotten: every thing|of 


seems to have disappeared, when 
the bright thought ef the Li- 
turgy rushed into the minds of 
these learned advisers. ‘The 

j 
Duke of WELLINGTON and Lord. 
4ASTLEREAGH, at onee rejected 


faggot pile. Indeed, whatever 
may be said about the law, in 
this case, it is perfectly mon- 
strous to suppose that the legis- 
lature who enacted the book of 
Common Prayer, could possibly 
mean that the Queen Consort’s 
name must absolutely have a 
place in the Liturgy, let her 
conduct be what it might. Let 
us suppose a Queen Consort to 
be notoriously a woman of ill- 
fame ; let us suppose (for the 
doctrine goes all lengths) her 
to be a woman as flagrantly dis- 
honourable as a girl of the town. 
Will any man pretend that the 
King and his Council would not 
have the right to keep her name 
from the book of Common 
Prayer ? Must not all the world 
see, that to put the name there 
would be a mockery too scan- 
dalous to be endured by even 
the most enslaved and degraded 
people upon earth? And are we 
to be told, then, by a couple of 
men stuck up in black gowns 
and big whigs, that the Letter 
of the Statute requires that her 
name should be so inserted ! It 
is clear that, if the law did ad- 
mit of this construction it would 
be a law such as neither the le- 
gislature nor the nation meant 
should have an existence. 

Besides, as to the present case, 
it was stipulated at the outset, 





this proposition, in the most de-| 
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stood to retract nothing; and 
how were the Ministers to be 
expected to recommend a re- 
tractation like this ¢ The King, 
or his Ministers, rather, stipu- 
late, at the commencement, to 
retain all their impressions ; 
and, as the legal gentlemen had 
agreed that all the impressions 
should remain, what reason, was 
there for their asking for this 


by nothing but the prayers of 
the people in England, would 
have been a jest as long as jest- 
ing should. be known amongst 
men. It really would not have 
been too much if the Ministers 


had suggested whether it might’ 


not be agreeable to put her 


name in that particular part © 


retractation. It was observed,; where names are occasionally 


and with great propriety, that 
the King had taken the measure 
with regard to the Liturgy, long 
before the arrival of the Queen ; 
and that things were brought 
back to theif state at that period 
as far as related to this matter. 

A pretty absurdity, indeed, 
would it be to restore the name 
to the Liturgy, on account of 
her Majesty’s return home ; and 
to make her going off again to 
the Continent a condition of that 


The answer given to this 
proposition was sufficient; but 
it offered occasion for giving a 
still better answer. It might 
have been represented to these 
grave and big-whigged gentle- 
men that the thing, if acceded 
to, would he the subject of ever- 
lasting scoffing at the establish- 
ed religion, and everlasting mer- 
riment upon the Queen herself. 
The bare idea of going into ex- 
ile while the Green Bag lay 
sealed up upon the tables of the 
Houses of Parliament; the bare 
idea of her Majesty doing this 
without any inquiry having been 
instituted into her conduct ; and 
in consequence of an arrange- 
ment, the object of which was 
to ayert the necessity of public 





Imentioned of persons that are 


in “ avery low and weak con- 
“ dition ;’’ or, that are “ tra- 
« velling by land or by water,” 
This might have been done by 
those of the Parsons that might 
chuse to do it; and really, since 
her Majesty’s law advisers were 
so anxious to have prayers in 
her Majesty’s absence, this was 
an “ equivalent’? much more 
suitable, it seems to me, than 
the one which we shall pre- 
sently see proposed by the law 
advisers. 

To make a good retreat ia, 
they say, the most difficult part 
of the art of war. In another 
Conference, these two law gen« 
tlemen will probably be more 
able in this way. Driven from 
the Liturgy, they, towards the 
close of the first Conference 
take a new position; namely, 
the official introduction of her 
“ Majesty to Foreign Courts by 
“ the King’s Ministers abroad,’* 
To this it was objected, in the 
first place, that this would be a 
retractation on the part of the 
King ; and, therefore, inconsis- 
tent with the preliminaries of 
the negociation; and, besides 
this, that to cause sucii intra~ 
duction would be to give to her 





inquiry; the hare idea of her 


Majesty’s conduct that eounte. 


thus scampering off, aided, and: 
assisted, cherished and sustained ' 
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nance, which the state of the case, 
as at present before his Majesty, 
altogether precluded. Aye, to 
be sure, not an inch did the 
King’s Ministers give up; and 
not an inch would they givg up. 
They stood firm upon their 
charges. They would give 
money, they would give yachts, 
they would give ships of war; 
but they would not flinch one 
hair’s breadth from the ground 
they had taken. Driven off here, 
too, the law advisers closed the 
first Conference by observing, 
that there was no reason to 
think that the Queen could not 
be induced to depart from the 
ea omer before stated wn- 
ess some others, founded on the 
same principles, were acceded 
to on the part of his Majesty’s 
government. ) 
Driven from the Liturgy; 
driven from the official intro- 
duction at Foreign Courts gene- 
rally’; the brave law advisers do, 
nevertheless, still remain in the 
field. They stop. They face about, 
and attempt to make a stand, 
though in a sort of dodging and 
bush-fighting way. ‘They pre- 
tend that they must not be un- 
derstood to contend for a gene- 
ral power in her Majesty to be 
received and presented by the 
English Ministers abroad; but 
that they wish that her Majesty 
should havea public introduction 
at some one Court, where she 
might fix her residence. Mr. 
BrovuGHaM, during the debate 
of the sixth of June, and while 
the Duke of WELLINGTON was 
standing full in his view under 
the gallery, took occasion to ob- 
serve, that the Ministry had in 


age. Precisely what might be 
the wrew of the learned gentle- 
man for hooking in that com- 
pliment on this prodigy of 
powers, I know not; but cer- 
tain it is that the Duke has out- 
generalled the lawyer upon this 
occasion. No sooner was the 
above proposition made, than 
the Duke charged the law gen- 
tlemen with horse and foot ; and 
drove them scampering off to get 
shelter where they could. He 
beat them at the own wea- 
pons ; showed the cowardliness 
of adopting a partial or covert 
preceeding ; said that the prin- 
ciple was the same, whether at 
one Court or at more than one 
Court; and then he talked to 
them of the comfortable manner 
in which her Majesty might de- 
part from England ; mention- 
ed the yacht to cross the chan- 
nel with, or a ship of war fora 
longer voyage. After this, the 
Queen’s law officers recurred to 
the mention of the Liturgy, or 
devising something as an equi- 
valent, and said that it was ne- 
cesaary to press one or both of 
these objects, or some other of 
a similar nature and tendency. 
No answer being given to this, 
they asked whether a residence 
in one of the Royal Palaces 
would be secured to her Ma- 
jesty during her residence in this 
country; to which they received 
for answer, that this matter had 
already been disposed of by 
supplying her Majesty with the 
funds which were necessary t0 
furnish her with a suitable res!- 
dence elsewhere. So that they 
were now beaten out of the 
PaLace as they had before been 
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FoREIGN CowurTs, -generally,{‘‘ saved the painful duty of so 
and any one ForkiGN Court in|“ delicate and difficult a pro- 


particular. 


After these: repeated defeats,’ 
the wigs and gowns appear to, 


have been in a very depressed 
and deplorable state, They 


’) 


ceeding. 

To thie curiows~ proposition; 
they received for answer, the 
next day, that the-King’s ser- 
vants saw no diffteulty in-effect- 


seem to have lost all hope ofjing this job, provided the terms 


earrying any thing im the field, 
and to have. been contriving, in 
the Brvouacs, which they had 
hastily taken up, how they 
might clearly get out of the’ 
war, without being In an in- 
finitely worse condition than 
when they entered -on it for 
the purpose of making acquisi-+ 
tions. They had grained nothing’; 
had been much shattered in the! 
contest, and seemed now to be 
anxious about nothing but get+ 
ting out of it. ‘Vo effect this, 
they resorted to a ruse. de 
guerre, ‘The Bags were lying 
still upon the tables. To: get) 
them off the tables seemed to) 
be as difficult as to get LEIoEs- 
TER and his soldiers off their 
knees in the play of the Criric. 
‘Bhey, however, set to work 
about this, and asked the Duke 
and his Comrade ‘“ whether, 
“ supposing an arrangement 
‘“‘made, the mode of winding 
“up the transaction, and with- 
“drawing the information re- 
“ ferred to Parliament had been 
‘ considered, and whether the 
“ King’s servants saw any ob- 
“« jection, in the present instance, 
“to the Houses of Parliament 
“ expressing, by suitable Ad- 
“* dresses, both to the King and 
“ Queen, their grateful Thanks 
“ for their Majesties having ac- 
—— nm an arrangement, 


lof the proposition to Parliament 
jwe re properly guarded ! ‘These 
three last words were = qnite 
enough to enable the Ministérs 
to propose and carry such ad- 
‘dresses as should hy no possi- 
bility convey the idea that any 
man in either House of Par-’ 
lmment befeved the: charges 
2g ainst the Queen to be-un- 
founded. ‘And, observe, that’ 
the Duke and Lioord Castie- 
RBAGIT took special care to suf- 
fer no expression to drop from 
ithem with regard to the wrth-. 
drawing of the bags ; a matter 
labont which’ the wise advi isers of 
the Queen appear not to have- 
been wholly without anxiety. 

I beg you, Mr. Alderman, to 
look well at this proposition, as 
coming from the Qteen’s ad= 
visers. ‘This is the last thing, it 
appears to me, that they should: 
have done. They should have le t 
drop nothing that would con- 
vey to the world the idea that’ 
the Queen was anxious to get* 








‘the bags withdrawn. In no 


case should they have done this.. 
What then must we think. of" 
their bringing it forward after’ 
they had met with a distinct, 
frank, absolute, potnt-blank re- 
fusal of every thmg that they 
had asked for even down to the 
very palace? Yoa, when even 
the palace has been qermitl 
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they put a question 
clearly implies they were ready 
to submit to all, and that they 
are now eager to get the bags 
away from the tables of the Par- 
liament, and that they wish to 
plaister all over with addresses 
to be got from the Parliament in 
consequence of this negoeiation. 
However, in the conference 
of the 17th of June, it appears 
that her Majesty could stand this 
retreating work no longer, the 
interval between the meeting 
of the 16th and that of the I7th, 
appears to have produced in the 
mind of her Majesty a sense of 
the danger to whieh she was 
exposed; and, in the confe- 
rences of the 17th, therefore, 
the Law advisers of her Majesty 
say, that the name in the Litur- 
gy or something eqnivalent was 
a sine qua non with the Queen, 
that is to say, that she would 
have one or the other which 
might have the effect of protect- 
ing her against the unfavourable 
inference to whichshe might be 
liable in leaving the country. 
In the next conference, which 
was the last but one, the Minis- 
ters told the law officers that 
the King would cause official 
notification to be made of her 
Majesty’s LEGAL character as 
Queen to the government of the 
particular state in which she 
might think fit to reside. But 
that it must rest with the Sove- 
reign of such state what recep- 
tron should be given to her Ma- 
jesty in that character. This 
was nothing at all; for such 
Sovereign would certainly not 
receive her at his Court. 


_ Thus, then, this Reapetane, 
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which! ended without the Queen ob- 


taining one sitgle fraction of 
any of the things she had been 
contencing for; and, what was 
a million times worse, with her 
legal advisers having put into 
the hands of the Ministers, 
papers from which she had ten 
thousand million times more to 
apprehend than she had to ap- 
prehend from the contents of 
fifty green bags. The contents 
of those Green-Bagss require oral 
testimony to support them. The 
papers upon which I have been 
commenting are of undoubted 
authenticity: they are official: 
they are signed, sealed and de- 
livered by her own constitu- 
tional advisers. These genile- 
men appear, at the close of their 
work, to have been frightened 
ata sight of their own doings: 
for they, in the fifth Conference, 
having looked at the mass of 
materials that they were putting 
into the hands of the Ministers, 
fand having perceived, in 4p- 
pearanee, the effect it was cal- 
‘culated to produce, enter into 
an explanation of an expression 
}made use of by thiem at the out- 
set of the Conferences. “ In 
“ order,” say they, “ to avoid 
any misinterpretation of the 
“ expression used on mentior- 
“ ing their belief that her Ma- 
“ jesty might overcome her re- 
“luctance to go abroad, Vi. 
“¢ UNDER ALL THE CIROUN- 
‘“¢* STANCES OF HER POSITION, 
“ they stated that they meant 
“ thereby, the unhappy domes- 
“ tie differences which cat 
“ the difficulty of her Majes 
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“that her Majesty's residence 
“an this country might be at- 
“ tended with public enconve- 
“« nrence.’ 

In the first place, Mr. Alder- 
man, if | had been in her Ma- 
jesty’s place, I would have se- 
lected negociators able to state 
a proposition in language not 
liable to misinterpretation. 1 
would have chosen men with 
clear heads, and pens able to 
put their meaning plainly upon 
paper. In the next place, what 
a figure does this phrase make 
when thus interpreted by the 
learned gentlemen? Their in-|f 
terpretation of a single phrase 
forms a long statement, and 
brings forward new and extra- 
ordinary matter. This single 
parenthetical phrase, which does 
not amount to even a simple 
sentence, las, in it, no verb, 
and contamis no complete sense ; 
this single phrase is made to 
mean, that there were unhappy 
domestie differcnces ; that these 
created the difficulty of her Ma- 
jesty’s holding a Court; and 
that it was the understood sense 
of Parliament, that is to say, the 
opinion of Parliament, that her 
Muayesty’s residence im this 
country might be attended with. 
public inconvenience. So that, 
this phrase, which was merely 
flung in, between words which 
had no meaning; this insigniti- 
cant phrase, being interpreted, 
is made to contain three distinct 
propositions, each of them of 
considerable importance. As to 
the first of these propositions, 
namely, that unhappy domestic 
differences exist, it is pretty noto- 
rious, and acquiresnothing in the 
way of observation. As to the 
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second proposition, namely, that 
these differences created the dif- 
jiculty of her Majesty’s holding 
a Court, leaving the ungram- 
matical expression out of the 
question, this seems to say that 
her Majesty conceded the point 
of holding the Court, but that, 
not being able to hold the 
Court, was a reason for her be- 
ing willing to withdraw her- 
self from the country. It was 
any thing but wisdom that dic- 
tated an acknowledgment like 
this. But let us go on to the 
third proposition, which is, by 
far, the most important ; namely, 
that it is the understood sense, or 
opinion, of Parliament that her 
Majesty’s residence in this coun- 
try cnight be attended with 
public inconvenience : and that, 
therefore, her Majesty has not 
any insuperable objection to 
living abroad ! 

This is the stinger, Mr. Alder- 
man. Ifthe Parliament bad ex- 
pressed such an opinion, was that 
to drive the Queen cut of the 
country to spend fifty thousand 
pounds of Engtish money a year 
in Italy? But there wants ano- 
ther interpretation here; for, 
pray what is meant by the words 

‘ public inconvenience” ? Would 
it be an isconvenience to the 
public for her Majesty to live in 
ope of the many palaces that 
are now empty? Would it be 
an inconvenience to the pubhe 
to have spent in the country 

that fifty thousand pounds a year 
which is destined to be her Ma- 
jesty’s allowance? Or, would 
her Majesty’s mode of life and 
example produce inconvenience 
to the public? We want an ex- 
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two words. Men should say 
what they mean, or they should 
say nothing. As to the opinion 
of Parliament, upon this subject, 
it has expressed no opinion at 
all; and, if it had, its opinion 
was not law; nor was ita thing to 
guide the Queen in her conduet, 


especially in a matter where her | 


character as a virtuous woman 
was.at stake. It is impossible, 
Mr. Alderman, to look upon this 
pretended opinion of Parliament 
as any thing other than an ex- 
cuse, on the part of her Majesty’s 
Advisers, for recommending to 
the Queen, the fatal step of con- 
senting to run away out ef the 
country, leaving all the Green 
Bags and all the charges behind 
her in precisely the same state 
>in which she found them. 

Here, Sir,-1 may dismiss the 
megociation and the nego- 
ciators, and, addressing my- 
self to her Majesty's sound un- 
derstanding, and high sense of 
honour, 1 may be permitted to 
tell her that, the publication of 
the papers relating to this nego- 
ciation, disclosing the fact, that 
her Majesty was -willing to go 
out of the country, and take up 
her residence abroad, produced 
a greater shock in the publis 
mind than anything ever produc- 
ed within my recollection; that, 
it came uponthe People with.an 
effect similar to that with which 
the chill hand of death falls sud- 
denly upon youth and beauty ; 
that, it filled the women’s hearts 
with lamentation, and those of 
the men with a feeling which 
Englishmen had never before 
entertained towards her Majesty; 
that, as to terms, there were no 
terms, no stipulations, no.con- 
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ditions, no concessions ‘on the 
other -part, nothing that could 
possibly do away the effect of 
this staring, tangible cencession, 
aconsent to go out of the eoun- 
try, while all the accusations 
were left in full existence behind 
her; that no recognition of her 
rights; that no declaration af 
jher imnocence, that nothing 
which words or even-acts could 
effect, would remove the-indeli- 
ble impression made upen the 
minds of the people by the bare 
act of consenting to go out of 
) the country. 

Had -I, like you, Mr. Alder- 
man, shad access to her Majesty, 
I would have taken the liberty 
to. ask her for what she had 
come to England at all, if she 
were to be induced to consent 
to be sent out.ofat again? The 
{basis of the proposition at Si. 
Omers was her residence out of 
the country. Upon that basis 
she has been advised to -consem 
to treat now ; and, if she go out 
of the country, her case is infi- 
nitely -worse than when sli 
came into it ; seeing that, before 
she came, -no distinct charges 
were made, no Green Bags were 
laid before Parliament; and the 
proposition of Lord HUvuTCHIN- 
son might, .if she had liked, 
been .kept a profound secret. 
‘Therefore, if she be now to gv 
from the country, her situation Is 
infinitely worse than it would 
have been, if she had never 
come te it. All her bravery, 
| coming hitherto face her accuse! 
| All the presumptions of her al 
nocence, founded on her indig- 
mant.rejection of the proposition 
at St. Omers, and on her rush- 
ing to the scene of accusalio? 
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all her acts of defiance vanish 
into airin a moment, when she 
gives her consent to be driven 
from the country. ‘This is the 
touch-stone, Sir. Her name 
may be restored to the Liturgy ; 
addresses from both Houses may 
declare their belief in her inno- 
cence: her innocence may be 
proclaimed by the Heralds; a 
Jubilee may be held to celebrate 
its annunciatien: bat never will 
it be believed in by any persons 
of common sense, if she give her 
consent to leave England and to 
reside abroad. 

If we could suppose, Mr. Al- 
derman, all sense of dignity and 
of honour, all sense of female 
pride, to be banished from the 
bosom of a Queen, even com- 
mon prudence ; even the desire 
to live comfortably in obscurity : 
even self-preservation, to whicli 
the necessaries of life are requi- 
site; even din this vulgar view of 
the matter, what could be more 
fatal than the advice given to 
her Majesty to censent to live 
abroad ¢ Fifty thousand pounds 

a-year, would furnish the means 
of endless gratifications, in the 
way of living : ; and the delight- 
ful climate ‘of Italy is, doubt- 
less, pleasanter than that of 
England. But what assurance 
is her Majesty to have that this 
sum; that half this sum: nay, 
even that.one solitary peund per 
annum, would continue to be paid 
to her for any length of time ?¢ 
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to enable her to live out of the 
country, without strenuous op- 
position on the part of the 


people? Has her Majesty to 
learn, that great pains have 


been taken to ascertain whether 
a law cannot be passed to pre- 
vent Englishmen from expend- 
ing even their own private in- 
comes abroad ; and has she need 
of any one to inform her that 
the people of this country will 
view, with indescribable indig- 
nation, the sending of fifty thou- 
sand pounds annually out of the 
country ¢ Fifty thousand pounds 
taken from the fruit of their la- 
bour, and deducted from their 
means of existing with comfort: 
has she to be informed that the 
people of this country will boil 
with rage at the thought of 
fifty thousand pounds a-year, 
raised in this way, being sent 
to Ltaly to be dissipated amongst 
foreigners; and that, too, ob- 
serve, by a person against whom 
his Majesty’s Ministers have pre- 
ferred, and still prefer, mostse- 
rious charges ¢ Has her Majesty 
to learn these things? And has 
she to learn that, in taking 
away fifly thonsand pounds a- 
vear, she would take away the 
means of supporting two thou- 
sund five hundred \abourers and 
their families, making «ltogwe- 
ther twelve thousand persons ; 
and this at a time when univer- 
sal distress prevails; and when, 
from the petitions before Parlia- 


The settlement might be made! ment, it appears that hundreds 


by act of Parliament, and for | 
life; but has her Majesty to 
learn, that acts of Parliament 
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ef thousands of the people are 
upon the verge of starvation. 
it must be clear, Mr. Alder- 
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view this fifty thousand pounds 
a-year with constant grudging ; 
and that those who are now 
ready to stun her Majesty with 
cheers, would be full as clamo- 
rous for the taking away of her 
allowance. And is it likely that 
there would be wanting spe- 
cious grounds forsuch a proceed- 
ing? Let us see how this mat- 
ter would be likely to shape its 
course. Her Majesty’s Ad- 
visers, or, at least, one of them, 
has stated in Parliament, that 
the contents of the Green Bags 
had been collected, by the 
means of spies, from a set of 
perjured wretches. Indeed, we 
must take it for granted, that 
her Majesty asserts that the pre- 
tended evidence against her is 
false and groundless. Well, 
then, is it to be believed that 
she will, all at once, after her 
second migration, be secure 
against plots, conspiracy, and 
perjury ¢ Certainly her Majesty 
will not believe this. ‘he thing 
naturally to be expected, even 
during the next Session of Par- 
liament, would be, fresh com- 
plaints, fresh accusations, new 
Green Bags, new Committees, 
reports from those Committees ; 
and, then, without any open 
investigation at all, the Parlia- 
ment might rescind the grant, 
and, in so doing they would do 
as populara thing as they could 
possibly do. 

I leave any man of common 
sense to say, Whether this be 
not precisely that which is to 
be expected. It is not only a 
possible result; it is more than 
a probable result; it is one 
which every man will expect: 





for which every man will be 
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prepared, and of which every 
man will approve. 1 have been 
a prophet hitherto with regard 
to the affairs of this unfortunate 
Lady; and, if she now go 
abroad, no matter on what 
terms, I rely, with perfect con- 
fidence, on the fulfilment of the 
present prophecy. 

The negociators on the part 
of the ‘Ministry, kindly offer 
her a yacht or a man of war 
wherein to take her departure, 
observing that the manner of 
her arrival must have given her 
great pam, and that they wish 
her to depart in a more com/fort- 
able manner. It is very true 
that she will be wholly relieved 
from the crowds of admiring 
spectators, and from the noisy 
acclamations, by whom, and 
with which, she was received. 
No female tears will be shed at 
her departure ; no blessings on 
her will annoy her progress. 
She will pass quietly enough 
into the yacht, or the man of 
war. ‘The people may be si- 
lent; but the shrugging of 
shoulders, the shaking of heads, 
and the pointing of fingers, will 
be the silent signals of her re- 
treat. 

And, thus, Mr. Alderman, will 
end the last part but one, of the 
Vilth Chapter of the Proverbs 
of “ absolute wisdom.” 1, how- 
ever, am stiil inclined to hope 
that the negociators did not 
fully, and in all respects, speak 
the voice, aud describe the 
wishes of her Majesty. They 
may haye misanderstood her; 
she my have misandersto 
them. ‘They may have misinter- 
preted her wishes, and she muy 
have’ well misinterpreted. thelt 
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words, of which, they them- 
selves have thought subsequent 
interpretation necessary. Her 
Majesty has long been accus- 
tomed to use almost exclusively 
a foreign language. Perhaps 
she never made herself perfect 
enough in the English language 
to be able clearly to compre- 
hend what constructions certain 
words and phrases would admit 
of. lam willing to hope that 
to causes of this kind, and not 
to any deliberate intention on 
the part of her Majesty, we are 
to ascribe the assent to a resi- 
dence abroad. But, it is proper 
that I clearly state, once more, 
my decided opinion, that, #f her 
Majesty go out of the Kin gdom, 
be the terms of her exile what 
they may, no tongue or pen can 
ever again be expected to move 
tn her Majesty’s defence. She 
has now the attachment of the 
People, the public voice loudly 
expressed, a great mass of dis- 
interested zeal and talent; she 
has now all these for her. ‘The 
moment she consents to a mi- 
gration from our shores, she will 
have all these, not only not for 
her, but decidedly against her. 

If she stop at the point where 
she now is (Wednesday), and 
cast from her the proceedings of 
the negociation as she would 
shake off a viper ; if she do this, 
She is still safe. The whole na- 
tion is prepared to meet the con- 
tents of the Green Bags. Her 
Majesty will soon see that no 
falsehood, however dressed out, 
will avail aught against her; 
and she triumphs as certainly as 
she has an existence. 

Her Majesty has, from the 
moment of her landing if this 
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country, been under the advice 
of the dulest and bluntest part 
of the creation; that is to say, 
of MEN, or of women as dull 
and as blunt as men. If her 
Majesty had listened to nothing 
but the dictates of her own mind, 
she woald, in pursuance of the 
path of right and of duty, gone 
dircetly to the dwelling of her 
Royal Husband. A creat deal 
hes been said of late, about 
irreligion ; but, is not marriage 
a religious ceremony! Nay, is 
not marriage a sacrament ¢ And 
the law, has it refused to the 
wife of the Queen rights which 
it gives to every other married 
woman? Are we not punish- 
able, by law, if we refuse to live 
with our wives? Are we not 
punishable, by law, if we refuse 
them the enjoyment of those 
rights of dwelling ard of co- 
habitation, which they acquire 
at the time of their marriage, in 
return for the enormous secrifi- 
ces which they then make to us? 
Do they, at their marriage, sur- 
render their all, surrender up 
their persons to our absolute 
government and controul; do 
they give up their liberty, their 
right | of loco motion, and even 
their right to love and be loved ; 
do they give up their right to 
govern, to advise, and even to 
see thelrown children ! ‘yes, they 
do all this, and shall they be 
denied the right of living under 
the same roof “with him to whom 
they make this enormous sur- 
render; a surrender, too, made, 
in numerous instances, to crea- 
tures not endowed with a hun- 
dredth part of their understand- 
ing and not endowed with a 
millionth part of theirsensibilfty,- 
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directly to the residence of het 
Royal Husband. ‘There she 
should have remained ; and, no 
step of any sort should have 
been taken by her, other than 
those necessary to the assertion 
of all her rights. The Green 
Bags, the messages, and every 
thing bearing the character of 
accusation, she should have left 
to take their course, and to be 
legally announced to her. Her 
messages, or whatever other 
papers she might have chosen 
to dictate, should have been 
confined to demands of those 
rights. She should have enter- 
ed into no negociation of any 
sort, but have waited, until offi- 
cial communications had been 
made to her; and, if she had 
pursued this course, we should, 
at this day, have seen the sub- 
ject set at rest, and the nation 
expressing its gratitude to both 
King und Queen for the res- 
toration of harmony between 
them. 

I know very well, that, as 
things now stand, her Majesty 
cannot force herself to be 
crowned ; that she cannot force 
her name into the Liturgy; 
that she cannot force herself 
into a palace, as a place of se- 
parate residence. But this 1 
know, that she has certain rights, 
privileges, and powers, given to 
her by law, and that she can ex- 
ercise these, unless some new 
law be passed to take them 
away from her; and that such 
law never will be passed is a 
proposition on the truth of which 
I would stake my existence. 

It is impossible for her Majes- 
ty to be in any danger while 
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is impossible for her to be safe 
for one day, if she quits it. By 
remaining here, she secures 
every thing : ; by going away, 
she surrenders every thing. It 
is recoried of a French Gene- 
ral, that, after a defeat of his 
jarmy, he wrote home this laco- 
nic epistle: “ Tout est perdi 
hors Vhonneur.’’* Uf her Ma- 
jesty quits England, she will 
not have left this soothing and 
proud consolation. 

What may happen before this 
paper comes from the press, it is 
impossible for me to say; but, 
at any rate, I shall have dis- 
charged my duty; and I shall, 
in the thought of that, console 
myself, let the consequences be 
What they may. In the course 
of this diseussion, | have felt no 
temptation to hint at any thing 
wrong. in the conduct of his Ma- 
jesty or his Ministers. It remains 
to be seen whether the latter 
have acted wisely or unwisely, 
justiy or unjustly ; but I have no 
scruple in declaring, before- 
hand, that her Majesty’ 's going 
from the country, no matter oii 
what terms, ought to be consi- 
dered as complete proof that 
they have, in this instance, bee! 
wise, firm, and faithful counsel- 
lors of the hing. 

l am, 

Mr. Alderman, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 
P.S. Since writing the above, 
Il have heard that “which con- 
vinees me, that the Queen will, 
on no account, quit England. 
And, that she never has im- 
tended it!—What pretty work 
there has been ! de 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


ON THE PART OF 


THE QU REN WITH HIS MAJES- 
TY’S GOVERNMENT. 


LAID BEFORE BOTH HOUSES OF PAR- 
LIAMENT, JUNE, I820, 





No, I.— Communication from the 
Queen to the Karl of Liverpool. 
The Queen commands Mr. 

Brougham to inform Lord Liver- 

pool, that she has directed her 

most serious attention to the de- 
clared sense of Parliament, as to 
the propriety of some amicable 
adjustment of existing differen- 
ces being attempted ; and sub- 
mitting to that high authority 
with the gratitude due to the 
protection she has always re- 
ceived from it, her Majesty no 
longer waits for a Communica- 
tion from the Ministers of the 

Crown, but commands Mr. 

Brougham to announce her own 

readiness to consider any ar- 

rangement that can be suggest- 
ed consistent with her dignity 


and honour. 
One o'clock, Friday, June 9, 1820, 


No, I.—The Earl of Liverpool in 
answer to the communication from 
the Queen, on the same day, 

Lord Liverpooi has had the 
honour of receiving the Queen’s 
communication of this day, and 
begs leave to acquaint her Ma- 
jesty that a memorandum deli- 
vered by Lord Liverpool to Mr. 
Brougham on the 15th April last, 
contains the propositions which 
Lord Liverpool was command- 
ed by the King to communicate 
throigh Mr. Brougham to her 
Majesty. 

Her Majesty has not been ad- 


those propositions, but Lord Li- 
verpool assures her Majesty that 
the King’s servants will still 
think it their duty, notwithstand- 
ing all that has passed, to re- 
ceive for consideration any sug- 
gestions which her Majesty. or 
her advisers may have to offer 
upon: those propositions. 
Fife-house, June 9, 1820, 


No. III.—Communication from the 
Queen to the Earl of Liverpoot, 


The Queen commands Mr. 
Brougham to inform Lord Liver 
pool, “that she has received his 
letter, and that the memoran- 
dum of April 15th, 1820, which 
the proposition made through 
Lord Hutchinson had appeared 
to supercede, bas also been now 
submitted to her Majesty for the 
first time. 

Her Majesty does not consi- 
der the terms there specified as 
at all according with the condi- 
tion upon which she informed 
Lord Liverpool yesterday that 
she would entertain a proposal, 
namely, that it should be con- 
sistent with her dignity and ho- 
nour. At the same time she 
is willing to acquit those who 
made this proposal, of mtending 
any thing offensive to her Ma- 
jesty; and Lord Liverpoo}’s let- 
ter indicates a dispesition to re- 
ceive any suggestions which she 
may offer. 

Her Majesty retains the same 
desire which she commanded 
Mr. Brougham yesterday to ex- 
press, of submitting her pwn 
wishes to the authority of Par- 
liameént, now so decisively inter- 
posed. Still acting. upon the 
same principle, she now cont- 
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that she feels it necessary, be- 
fore making any further propo- 
sal, to have it understood that 
the recognition of her rank and 
privileges as Queen, must be the 
basis of any arrangement which 
can be made. ‘The moment that 
basis is established, her Majesty 
will be readv to suggest a me- 
thod by which she conceives all 
existing differences may be satis- 
factorily adjusted. 
10th June, 1820. 


No. IV.—The Eari of Liverpool in 
answer to the communication from 
the Queen of the 10th June, 1820. 


Lord Liverpool has had the 
honour of receiving the Queen’s 
communication, and cannot re- 
frain from expressing the ex- 
treme surprise of the King’s ser- 
vants that the memorandum of 
April 15th, the only proposition 
to her Majesty, which ever was 
authorised by his Majesty, should 
not have been submitted to her 
Majesty until yesterday. 

That memorandum contains 
so full a communication of the 
intentions and views of the 
King's Government with respect 
to the Queen, as to have entitled 
his Majesty’s servants to an 
equal, frank, full,and candid ex- 
planation on the part of her Ma- 
jesty’s advisers. 

The memorandum of the 15th 
April, while it proposed that 
her Majesty should abstain from 
the exercise of the rights and 
privileges of Queen with certain 
exceptions, did not call upon her 
Majesty to renounce any of 
them. Sher 

Whatever appertains to her 
Majesty by law, as Queen, must 
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long as it is not abrogated by 
law. 
The King’s servants, in ex- 
pressing their readiness to re. 
ceive the suggestion for a satis- 
factory adjustment which her 
Majesty’s advisers promise, think 
it right, in order to save time, 
distinetiy to state that any pro- 
position which they could feel 
it to be consistent with their 
duty to recommend to his Ma- 
jesty, must have for its basis her 
Majesty’s residence abroad. 
Jith Jane, 1820, 


No. V.—Communication from the 
Queen to the Earl of Liverpool. 


The Queen commands Mr. 
Brougham to acknowledge hav- 
ing received Lord Liverpool's 
note of last night, and to in- 
form his Lordship that her Ma- 
jesty takes it for granted that 
the memorandum of April 15, 
was not submitted to her be- 
fore Saturday, only because her 
legal advisers had no opportu- 
nity of seeing her Majesty until 
Lord Hutchinson was on the 
spot, prepared to treat with 
her. 

Her Majesty commands Mr, 
Brougham to state, that as the 
basis of her recognition 4% 
Queen is admitted by the King’s 
Government, and as his Majes- 
ty’s servants express their readi- 
ness to receive any suggestion 
for a satisfactory adjustment, 
her Majesty, still acting po” 
the same principles which i 
always guided her conduet, will 
now point out a method “ 
which it appears: to her the 
the object in contemplation 
may be attained. = Saal 
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honeur being secured, she re- 


yards all other matters as of 


comparatively little importance, 
and is willing to leave every 
thing to the decision of any 
person or persons, of high sta- 
tion and character, whom both 
parties may concur in naming, 
and who shall have authority to 
prescribe the particulars as to 
residence, patronage, and in- 
come, subjeet of course to the 


approbation of Parliament. 
J2th June, 1820. 


No. VI.—The Earl of Liverpool in 
answer to the communication from 
the;Queen df the 12th of June, 1820. 


Lord Liverpool has received 
the communications made by 
the Queen’s commands. 

The King’s servants feel it to 
be unnecessary to enter into 
any discussions on the early 
parts of this communication, ex- 
cept to repeat that the me- 
morandum delivered to Mr. 
Brougham, of the 15th April, 
contained the only proposition 
to the Queen which the King 
authorized to be made to her 
Majesty. 

The views and sentiments of 
the King’s Government as to her 
Majesty’s actual situation are 
sufficiently explained in Lord 
Liverpool’s note of the 11th in- 
Stant. 

Lord Liverpool will proceed, 
therefore, to the proposal made 
on the part of her Majesty at 
the close of this communica- 
lion, viz. “ That she is willing 
to leave every thing to the de- 
cision of any person or persons 
of high station and character, 


_. whom both. parties may concur 


{0 naming ; and who shall have 


authority to prescribe the par- 
ticulars as to residence, patro- 
nage, and income, subject of 
course to the approbation of 
Parliament.”’ 

The King’s confidential ser- 
vants cannot think it consistent 
with their constitutional respon- 
sibility to advise the King to 
submit to any arbitration a mat- 
ter so deeply connected with 
the honour and dignity of his 
Crown, and with the most im- 
portant public interests: but 
they are fully sensible of the 
advantages which may be de- 
rived from an unreserved perso- 
nal discussion; and they are 
therefore prepared to advise his 
Majesty to appoint two of his 
Majesty’s confidential servants, 
who, in concert with the like 
number of persons to be named 
by the Queen, may frame an ar- 
rangement, to be submitted to 
his Majesty, for settling, upou 
the basis of Lord Liverpool’s 
Note of the Iilth instant, the 
necessary particulars of her Ma- 


jesty’s future situation, 
i3th June, 1820, 


No, VII.—Note from the Eart of Li- 
verpool to Mr. Brougham, accom- 
panying his answer to the commu- 
nication frog the Quecn of the 12th 
June, 1820. 


Lord Liverpool presents his 
compliments to Mr. Brougham, 
and requests that he will inform 
the Queen, that if the accom- 
panying answer should not ap- 
ear to require any reply, Lord 
Liverpool is prepared to name 
the two persons whom his Ma- 
jesty will appoint for the pure 
pose referred to in this note. , 





13th June, 1920. 
3£% 
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No. VITL—Mr. P-oygham to the Earl 
ef Liverpool, stating that he has 
received the Queen's commands to 
nume tivo persons to meet the tivo 
who may be named on the part of 
his Majesty’s Government for set- 
tling an arrangement. 


Mr. Brougham presents his 
compliments to Lord hiverpool, 


and begs leave to inform him, 
that he has received the Queen’s 


commands to name two persons 


to meet the two whom his 
Lordship may name on the part 
of his Majesty’s Government, 
for the purpose of settling an 
arrangement.—Mr. Brougham 
hopes to be favoured with Lord 


‘Liverpool’s womination this 


evening, in order that an early 
appointmeut for a meeting to- 
morrow may take place. 

14th June, 1820. 





APPENDIX. 


Memorandum jor a_ proposed ar- 
rangement with the Queen. 


The act cf the 54th Geo. ITT. 
-cap. 160, recognized the sepa- 
ration of the Prince Regent 
from the Princess of Wales, and 
allotted a separate provision for 
the: Princess. ‘This provision 


Ws to continue during the life | 


of his late Majesty, and to de- 
‘termine at his demise. In ¢on- 
sequence of that event, it. has 
altogether-ceased, arid no pro- 
vision cin be made for her until 
‘it shall please his Majesty to 
recommend to Parliament an-ar- 
“yangenient for that purpose. 
~The King is willing .to re- 
commiénd to Parliament tp ena- 
ble his Majesty to settle an-an- 


‘ 


in lieu of any élaim in the na- 
ture of jointure or otherwise, 
provided she will engage not 
to come into any part of the 
British dominions, arid provided 
she engages to take some other 
name or title than that of Queen, 
and not to exercise any of the 
rights or privileges of Queen, 
other than with respect to the 
appointment of law officers, or 
to any proceedings in Courts of 
Justice. 

The annuity to cease upon 
the violation of those engage- 
ments, viz. upon her coming 
into any part of the British do- 
minions or her assuming the 
title of Queen, or her exercising 
ahy of the rights or privileges 
of Queen, other than above ex- 
cepted, after the annuity shall 
have been séttled upon her. 

Upon her -eonsent to an en- 
gagement on the above cordi- 
tions, Mr. Brougham is desired 
to obtain a declaration to this 
éffect, signed by herself; and 
at the same time a full authority 
to conclude with such person 4s 
his Majesty may appoint, 4 
formal engagement upon those 
principles. — 

April 13, 1820. 





PROTOCOLS. 


No. I.—Protocol of the First Oon- 
ference, held in St. Janies’s Squar’ 
Jxne 15, 1520. 


In ptirsuanee of the notes of 
the 13th dnd 14th of June. Z 
| Duke .of Wellington and Lo 


Castlereagh, ‘on the part of the 
King, having met Mr. Brov 


4 


nuity of 60,0001. a yéar upon) and Mr. Denman, her Majesty’ 


thie Quéen, to bé enjoyed by 


Law Officers, in ordet to factl- 





her during her fatatal life, and 


tate the proposed personal all 
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cussions, if was suggested by 
the former: 

Ist, That the persons named 
to frame an arrangement, al- 
though representing different 
interests, should consider them- 
selves in discharge of this duty, 
not as opposed to each other, 
but as acting in concert with a 
view to frame an arrangement 
in compliance with the under- 
stood wish of Parliament, which 
may avert the necessity of a 
public inquiry into the informa- 
tion laid before the twe Houses. 

2d, The arrangement to be 
made must be of such a nature, 
as to require from neither party 
any concession as to the result 
to which such inquiry, if pro- 
ceeded on, might lead. ‘The 
(Queen must not be understood 
to admit, or the King to retract 
any thing. 

3d, That in order the better 
to accomplish the above impor- 
tant object, it was proposed 
that whatever might pass in the 
first conference should. pledge, 
neither party to any opinion, 
that nothing should be recorded { 
without previous communica- 
tion, and, as far as possible, 
common consent; and that in 
order to facilitate explanation 
and to encourage unresetved 
discussion, the substance only 
of what passed should be re- 
ported. 

_ These preliminary points be- 
ing agreed to, the questions to 
be examined (as contained in 
Lord Liverpool’s memorandum 
of the 15th Aprii 1820, delivered 
to°Mr. Brougham previous to 
his proceeding to St. Omers, 


, 1820. TAR? 


Brougham’'s nofe of the 12th 0 
June, written by the Queen's 
commands) were :-— 

Ist, The future: residence of 
the Queen abroad. 

2d, The title which her Ma- 
jesty might think fit to assume 
when travelling on the Gon- 
tinent. 
3d, The non-exercise of cer- 
tain rights of patronage in Eng- 
land, which it might be desira- 
ble that her Majesty might de- 
sist from exéreising should she 
reside abroad ; aixi, 

4th, he snitabic income to 
be assizned for life tothe Queen 
residing abroad. 

Hor Majesty’s Law Officers, 
on the part of the Queen, de- 
sired, in the first instance, that 
the fourth point should be al- 
together laid aside in these con- 
ferences: her Majesty desired 
fit might make no part of the 
conditrons, nor be mixed with 
ie present discussions. “They 
then proceeded to state, that, 
under all the circumstances of 
her Majesty’s position, they 
would not say that her Majesty 
had any insuperable objection 
to diving abroad ;-on the con- 
‘trary, if such foreisn residence 
were deemed indispensable to 
the completion of an arrange- 
ment so much desired by Par- 
liament, her Majesty might be 
prevailed upon. to acquiesce ; 


be taken to remove the possi- 
bility. of any inference being 
drawn. from such compliance, 
and.from the inquiry not being 
proceeded in, unfavourable to 
her Majesty’s honour, and in- 





and in Lord Liverpool's note of ; consistent with that recognition 


the llth of June, and Mr. | which is the basis of these nego- 


but then.that eertam steps must” 
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ciations ; and her Majesty’s ad- 
visers suggested with this view 
the restoration of her name to 
the Liturgy. To this it was re- 
plied, that the King’s Govern- 
ment would no doubt learn with 
great surprise that a question of 
this important nature had now 
been brought forward for the 
first time, without having been 
adverted to in any of the pre- 
vious discussions, and without 
being included amongst the 
heads to be now treated of; 
that the Liturgy had been al- 
ready regulated by his Majesty’s 
formal Declaration in Couneil, 
and in the exercise of his Ma- 
jesty’s legal authority ; that the 
King, in yielding his own feel- 
ings and views to the wishes 
of Parliament, could not be un- 
derstood (in the absence of in- 
quiry) to alter any of those im- 
pressions under whieh his Ma- 
jesty had hitherto deliberately 
and advisedly acted, and that, 
as it was at the outset stated, 
that the King could not be ex- 
pected to retract any thing, no 
hope could be held out that the 
King’s Government would feet 
themselves justified in submit- 
fing such q proposition to his 
Majesty. 

To this 1t was answered, that 
although the point of the Liturgy 
was certainly not included by 
name amongst the heads to be 
discussed, her Majesty’s baw 
Officers felt themselves entitled 
to bring it forward in its con- 
nection with the question of her 
Majesty’s residence abroad. It 
was further contended, that the 
alteration in the Liturgy was 
contrary to the plain sense and 
even letter of the statute, and 


that it was highly objectionable 
on constitutional grounds, being 
contrary to the whole policy of 
the law respecting the security 
of the succession, and liable to 
be repeated im cases where the 
succession itself might be en- 
dangered by it, and therefore 
it was said that a step so taken 
might well be retraced, without 
implying any unworthy conces- 
sion. It was also urged that 
the omission having been plainly 
made in contemplation of legal 
or parliamentary proceedings 
against her Majesty, it followed 
when these proceedings were 
to be abandoned, that the omis- 
sion should be supplied ; and it 
foHowed for the same reason, 
that supplying it would imply 
no retraction. 

It was replied, that his Ma- 
jesty had decided that her Majes- 
ty’s namé should not be inserted 
in the Liturgy for several reasons 
not now necessary to discuss ; 
that his Majesty had acted under 
legal advisers, and in conformity 
to the practice of his royal pre- 
decessors; and that the decision 
of his Majesty had not been 
taken solely with a view to IL- 
tended proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, or at Law. Independeat 
of the inquiry instituted before 
Parliament, his Majesty had felt 
himself long sinee called upo! 
to adopt certain measures t0 
whieh his Majesty, as head of 
his family and m the exer 
cise of his prerogative, WS 
clearly competent. These acts, 
together with that now wr 
der consideration, however Te 
luetantly adopted, and how: 
ever painful to his Majesty ® 





feelings, were taken upo™ 
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grounds which the discontinu- 
ance of the inquiry before Par- 
liament could not affect, and 
which his Majesty could not 
therefore be expected to re- 
scind ; the principle, fairly ap- 
plied, would go in truth no 
further, than to replace the 
parties in the relative position 
in which they stood immedi- 
ately before her Majesty’s ar- 
rival, and before the King’s 
Message was sent down to both 
Houses of Parliament. 

After further discussion upon 
this point, it was agreed that 
the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Castlereagh should report 
to the Cabinet what had passed, 
and come prepared with their 
determination to the next con- 
ference. Her Majesty’s Law 
Officers then asked, whether in 
the event of the above propo- 
sition not being adopted, any 
other proceeding could be sug- 
gested on the part of his Ma- 
jesty’sGovernment, which might 
render her Majesty’s residence 
abroad consistent with the re- 
cognition of her rights, and the 
Vindication of her character ; 
and they specially pointed at 
the official introduction of her 
Majesty to Foreign Courts by 
the King’s Ministers abroad. 
Upon this it was observed, that 
this proposition appeared open 
to the same difficulty in point of 
principle: it was calling upon 
the King to retract the decision 
formally taken and avowed on 
the part of his Majesty, a deci- 
sion already notified to Foreign 
Courts, and to render the posi- 
tion of his Majesty’s represen- 
tatives abroad, in relation to 
her Majesty, inconsistent with 


Junk 24, 1820. 


7 


Loud 


that of their Sovereign at homé : 
—That the purpose for which 
this was sought by the Queen's 
advisers was inconsistent with 
the principle admitted at the 
commencement of the confer- 
ence, and was one that could 
not be reasonably required to 
be accomplished by the Act of 
his Majesty, namely, to give to 
her Majesty’s conduct that coun- 
tenance which the state of the 
case, as at present before his 
Majesty, altogether precluded. 

At the same time it was 
stated, that while his Majesty, 
consistently with the steps al- 
ready adopted, could not au- 
thorise the public reception of 
the Queen, or the introduction 
of her Majesty at Foreign Courts 
by his Ministers abroad, there 
was nevertheless every disposi- 
tion to see that branch of the 
orders already given faithfully 
and liberally éxecited, which 
enjoined the British Ministers 
on the Continent, to facilitate, 
within their respective missions, 
her Majesty’s aceommodation, 
and to contribute to her per- 
sonal comfort and convenience : 

Her Majesty’s Law Officers 
gave the King’s servants no 
reason whatever to hope that 
the Queen ¢ould be induced to 
depart from the propositions 
above stated, unless some others, 
founded on the same principles, 
were acceded to on the part of 
his Majesty’s Government. 


(Signed) WELLINGTON, 
CASTLEREAGH; 


H. BrouGHamMm, 
T. DENMAN. 





—- 7 Pa de 
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Nae. II.—Proetecel of the Second Con-! her Majesty's comfort ar con- 


Jerence, held at the Foreign Qfice, | 


June 16th, 1820, 


fidelity to the King’s Goyern- 
ment the proposition. brought 
forward by her Majesty's Law 
Officers, that the Queen's name 
should be expressly included in 
the Liturgy, in order to protect 
her Majesty against any mis- 
construction of the grounds on 
which her Majesty might con- 
sent to reside abroad ; that they 
were not deceived, for reasonsal- 
ready sufficiently explained, in 
anticipating the surprise of their 
colleagues at the production of 
this question for the first time 
on the part of her Majesty, more 
especially in the present ad- 
vanced state of the proceedings. 
That they were authorized 
distinctly to state, thut the 
King’s servants could on no 
account advise his Majesty to 
rescind the decision already 
taken and acted upon in this 
mstance ; and that, to prevent 
misconception, the King’s Go- 
vernment had charged the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Castle- 
reath to explain that they must 
equally decline to advise the 
King to depart from the prin- 
syle already laid down by his 
Majesty for the direction of his 
np ny ye ipl with re- 
: to the public reception 
the King’s Ministers abroad a 
ifftroduction of her Majesty at 
Foreign Courts ; but that they 


' Were not only ready, but de-|: 


sirous, to guard in future, b | 
renewed orders, against any 


possible want of attention to! 





venience by his Majesty's Mi- 


| nisters abroad ; and that where- 

The King’s servants begun | 
the conference by stating, that 
they had not failed to report with | 


ever her Majesty might think 
fit to establish her residence. 
every endeavour would be made 
to secure for her Majesty fron 
that State the fullest protection, 
and the utmost personal com- 
fort, attention, and convenience. 

In explanation of the position 
m which the King actually stood 
upon this question in his foreien 
relations, the instructions under 


which the Ministers abroad now 


acted, were communicated to 
the Queen’s Law Officers, and 
their attention was directed, as 
well to the principles therem 
laid down, and from whieh lis 
Majesty could not be called upon 
to depart, as to that part of the 
instructions which was studi- 
ously framed to provide for the 
personal comfort and conven: 
ence of the Queen, when Prin- 
cess of Wales. 

The Queen's Law Officers then 
stated, that they must not be 
understood to suggest the giv- 
ing of a general power to her 
Majesty, ‘to establish her Court 
in any foreign country, and to 
be there received and presented 
by the English Minister, because 
reasons of State might render | 
inexpedient, that under certain 
circumstances. such an establis!i- 
ment should be made ; but they 
wished that her Majesty should 
have the power of being 80 T 
ceived and treated by the pon 
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nso 


she might fix her residence, if|ora ship of war in the other, 


she w nived the claim of intre- 
duction at Foreign Courts ge- 
nerally. 

To this it was answered, that 
the principle was in fact the same, 
whether at one or more Courts, 
and that if the King could be 
consistently advised to meet the 
Queen's wishes in this instance 
at all, it would be more digni- 
fied for his Majesty.to do so ge- 
nerally and avowedly, than to 
adopt any partial or covert pro- 
ceeding. The Queen's Law 
Officers, referring to the decisi- 
on of the Judges in Goorge the 
First's reign, said it would be a 
much more unexceptionable ex- 
ercise of the Royal Prerogative, 
were the hing even to prescribe 
where her Majesty should reside, 
but to order her there to be 
treated as Queen by his Minis- 
ter. 

The King’s servants, in con- 
sequence of what had passed at 
a former conference, then re- 
verted to the mode in which 
the Queen had arrived in Eng- 
land, and the pain her Majesty 
must experience were she ex- 
posed to leave England in the 
like manner. 

They acquainted her Maijes- 
ty’s Law Officers that they could 
venture to assure them that this 
difficulty would not occur. 

The Queen arrived in Eng- 
land contrary to the King’s 
wishes and representations, but, 
were her Majesty now to desire 
to pass to the Continent, whe- 


ther to a in the Channel, or 
if eaihiadicateel accord with her 
Majesty’s views, to proceed at 
once to the Mediterranean, a 
King’s yacht in the one instance, 


might be ordered to convey her 
Majesty. 

After receiving these explana- 
tiens, the Qteen’s Law Officers 
recurred to the poiuts before 
touchea upon, viz. the inserting 
the Queen's name in the Litur- 
gv, or the devising something 
in the natare of an equivalent, 
and intimated their conviction 
that her Majesty would feel 
necessary to press one or both 
of those objects, or some other 
of a similar nature and tendency. 

They then asked whether a 
residence in one of the Royal 
Palaces woa!d be secured to her 
Majesty, while in this country ; 
and observed that her Maje sty 
had never been deprived of her 
apartments in Kensineton Pa- 
lace, until she voluntarily gave 
them up fer the accommodation 
of the late Dake of Kent. 

lt-was replied, that the King’s 
servants had vo instractions on 
this point, They ‘however ob- 
served, that they believed the 
apartments which her “Majesty 
formerly occupied; when Prin- 
cess Of Wales, were at present 
actually in the possession of the 
Duchess of Kent, and that they 
considered that this point had 
been already disposed of, by sup- 
plying to ‘her Majesty the funds 
which were necessary to furnish 
her Majesty with a suitable re- 
sidence. 

Her Majesty’s Law Officers 
then inquired whether, suppos- 
ing an arrangement made, the 
mode of winding up the trans- 
actions, and withdrawing the jn- 
formation referred to Parliament, 





had been considered ; and whe- 
ther the King’s sers ants saw any 
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objection, in the present in- 


stance, to the Hotises of Parlia- 
ment expressing, by suitable 
Addresses both to the King’ 
Queen, their grateful thanks jor 
their Majesties. having acqui- 
esced in an arrangement, by 
which Parliament had been 
saved the painful duty of so deli- 
cate and difficult a proceeding. 

The King’s Servants acknow- 
ledged this point had not been 
considered, but reserved to 
themselves to report the obser- 
vations made thereupon to their 
colleagues. 

It was then agreed that; upon 
every view of duty and proprie- 
ty, the final decision should not 
be protracted beyond Monday, 
to which day it should be pro- 
posed that the proceedings on 
the King’s Message in the House 
of Commons should be adjourn- 
ed, on a distinct explanation to 
this effect; and that a confer- 
ence should take place to-mor- 
row, in order to bring the busi- 
hess to a conclusion, and to ar- 
range, ‘by mutual consent, the 
protocols of conference. 

(Signed) WELLINGTON, 
CASTLEREAGH, 
H. Broveuam, 

T. DENMAN. 
No. I11.—Protocol of the Third Con- 
Jerence, held at the Foreign Office, 

June 17, 1820. 

The conference was opened 
by her Majesty’s Law Officers 
intimating, that, adverting to 
what had passed in the preced- 
ing conference, they had no- 
thing to propose, but to proceed 
to the adjustment of the proto- 
col. 

The King’s servants stated, 
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and: 
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business of arranging the pro. 
tocol, they thought it their duty 
to advert to the points discussed 
in the preceding conference, 
upon which no explicit opinion 
had been expressed by them on 
the part of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; ‘they then declared that 
+they were authorized to inform 
the Queen’s Law Officers, that in 
the event of her Majesty’s going 
on the Continent, a yacht or 
ship of war would be provided 
| for the conveyance of her Majes- 
ty, either to a port in the Chan- 
nel, or a port in the Medi- 
terranean, as her Majesty might 
prefer. 

That every personal attention 
and respect would be paid by 
the King’s servants abroad to 
her Majesty, and every endea- 
}vour made by them to protect 
her Majesty against any possi: 
ble inconvenience, whether in 
her travels or residing on the 
continent—with the understood 
reserve, however, of public re- 
ception by the King’s Ministers 
abroad, and introduction at fo- 
reign courts. 

It was further stated by the 
King’s Servants, that having 
weighed the suggestion com- 
municated by the Queen’s Law 
Officers in the preceding con- 
ference, they were now pre- 
pared to declare, that they saw 
no difficulty (if the terms 10 
which the same were to be cor 
veyed were properly guarded) 
to a proposition being made t0 
both Houses, for expressing, by 
address to the Queen as well a 
to the King, their grateful ac 
knowledgments for the facilities 
which their Majesties mig ht 
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wards the accomplishment of an 
arrangement by which Parlia- 


ment had been saved the neces-| 


sity of so painful a discussion. 
These observations not ap- 
pearing to make any material 
difference in the views taken by 
her Majesty’s Law Offieers of 
the result of the conferences, it 
was agreed to proceed in the 
arrangement of the protocols. 
Before however the protocol 
was discussed, the King’s ser- 
vants desired distinctly to know 
from her Majesty’s Law Officers, 
whether the introduction of the 
Queen’s name in the Liturgy, 
and her Majesty’s introduction 
at Foreign Courts, were either 
of them a condition sine qua non 
of an arrangement on the part 
of the Queen : to which it was 
replied, that either the intro- 
duction of her Majesty’s name 
in the Liturgy, or an equivalent, 
which would have the effect of 
protecting her Majesty against 
the unfavourable inference to 
which her Majesty might be lia- 
ble in leaving the country under 
the circumstances in which her 
Majesty was placed, was a sine 
qua non. ‘The Queen could not 
be advised voluntarily to con- 
sent to any arrangement which 


was not satisfactory to her Ma- 


jesty’s own feelings, however 
her Majesty, with a view to’ 
meet the understood wishes of 
Parliament, had felt it her duty 


to propose to leave the whole; 


question to an arbitration. 

No proposition on the part of 
her Majesty, other than those 
already adverted to, was brought 
forward. 


(Signed) 
Weitrserom, H. Brovenam, 
CasTLeReAaGH, T, Denman. 


1820. 1004 


Ng. IV.—Proftocol af the Fourth 
Conference, held at St. James's- 
Square; 18th June, 1820, 


Before proceeding to finish 
the discussion of the protocols, 
it was suggested, on the part of 
the King’s Servants, if possible 
to meet the Queen’s wishes, and 
in order the bettet to assure to 
her Majesty every suitable re- 
spect and attention with a par- 
ticular state in which she might 
think fit to establish her resi- 
dence (the Milanese or the Ro- 
man States having been pre- 
viously suggested by her Majes- 
ty’s Law Officers, as the alter- 
native within her Majesty’s con- 
templation); that the King 
would cause official notification 
to be made of her Majesty’s legal 
character as Queen, to the Go- 
vernment of such State. That 
consistently however with the 
reasons already stated, it must 
rest with the Sovereign of such 
State, what reception should be 
given to her Majesty in that 
character. 

The King’s Servants were 
particularly anxious to impress 
upon the Queen’s Law Officers 
the public grounds upon which 

this principle rested. 

The general rule of Foreign 
Courts is to receive only those 
| who are received at home. 

The King could not with pro- 
priety require any point of Fo- 
reign Governments, the refusal 
of which would not afford his 
Majesty just grounds of resent- 
ment or remonstrance. 


It would be neither for the 
King’s dignity nor for the 
Queen’s comfort, that she should 
be made the subject of such a 








question. 
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To this it was replied for the 
Queen, that with respect to this 
new proposition on the part of 


the King’s servants, it should 


be taken into immediate consi- 
deration ; but her Majesty’s Law 
Officers observed, that her Ma- 
jesty was not in the situation 
referred to in the above reason- 
ing, having been habitually re- 
ceived at Court in this country 
for many years,and having only 
ceased to go there in 1814, out 
of regard to the peculiariy de- 
licate situation in which the un- 
fortunate differencesin theRoyal 
Family piaced the late Queen. 


The latter observation was 
met, on the part of the King’s 
Servants, by a re-assertion of 
his Majesty’s undoubted autho- 
rity on this point, whether as 
King, or as Prince Regent in the 
exercise of the Royal authority ; 
that the Court held by her late 
Majesty was in fact the Court 
of the Prince Regent, ‘then act- 
ing inthe name and on the be- 
half of his late Majesty, and that 
the present Queen, then Prin- 
cess of Wales, was excluded 
from such Court. 

(Signed) WELLINGTON, 

CASTLEREAGH, 
H. Brovcuam, 
T. DenMAN. 


No. V.—Frotoecel of the Fifth Con- 
Jerence, held at the Foreign Office, 
June 19, 1820. 


The protocols of the preced- 
ing conferences were read and 
agreed upon. 


Her Majesty’s Law Officers 


stated, that the proposition of]. 


her Majesty, and that it had not 
produced any alteration jin hor 
Majesty’s sentiments. 

In order to-avoid any misinter- 
‘pretation of the expression used 
on mentioning their belief that 
herMajesty might overcome her 
Teluctance to go abroad, viz. 
“ under alt the circumstances of 
her position,” they. stated that 
they meani thereby, the unhappy 
domestic differerices which cre- 
ated the difficulty of her Majesty 
holding a Court, and the under- 
stood sense of Parliament, that. 
her Majesty’s residence in this 
country might be attended with 
public inconvenience. 

They also protested gene- 
rally, in her Majesty’s name, 
against being understood to 
propose .or to desire any terms 
inconsistent with the honour 
and dignity of the King, or any 
which her own vindication did | 
not seem to render absolutely 
1ecessary. 

MremoxanpuM.—The 2d and 
3d points, as enumerated for dis- 
cussion in the protocel of the 
first conference, were hot 
brought into deliberation, ™ 
consequence of no satisfactory 
understanding having taken 
place upon the points brought 


forward by her Majesty’s Law 


Officers. 

The five protocols were then 
respectively signed. 

(Signed) 
the “WELLINGTON, 
‘CASTLEREAGH, 

 _H, Brouenas, 





yesterday had been submitted to 


T. DeNMan. 
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IRISH PAPER" BUBBLE. 


The state of Ireland is very 
nearly approaching that of a 
state of puff-oul. Banks at Cork 
and other parts of the South of 
Jreland broke about twenty days 
past. In Dublin and the North 
they are going now; and the 
natural effects of the Borough- 
Bank System appear to be de- 
veloping themselves very fast in 
that miserable part of this mi- 
serable and “ mighty empire !” 
In both Houses of Parliament 
the thing has been mentioned. 
Meetings have been held in 
London, in order to talk of 
schemes of relie’ And, that 
venerable Donkey of the Lon- 
don Press, Mr. Perry, expresses: 
his surprise, that the Bank of 
lreland does net send hither for 
gold wherewith to furnish the 
‘* Sester Kingdom” with a cir- 
culating medium! When. the; 
venerable Donkey was tooting | 
at this rate, he had not had, 
doubtless, time to inquire, wha 
the Bank of Ireland was to 
give for the gold ; whete it was 
to fird any thing but its own’ 
notes to give for the gold ; and | 
why (as its own notes would 
still pass in Ireland) it would 


a fresh cart-load or two of those 
notes. Before the sage animal 
toot again upon such a subject, 
it may be as well-for-him to read 
“ Paper-against-Gold.”’—- The 
following articles from the 
Dublin and Waterford papers, 
dated 12th Junie, may servea very 
useful purpose: that of giving 
us a glempse (a mere glimpse) 
of what-1s to come ! 


“ We are here in a truly @e- 
‘‘plorable situation, in conse- 
‘‘ quence of the failure of the 
“ banks, Heretofore the Dublin 
“ banks were considered im- 
“ pregnabie, and, notwithstand- 
‘‘ ing all the ruin and dismay in 
“ the country, there was no run 
“upon any of them. Things, 
“ however, are changed. Alex- 
« ander’s bank closed this morn- 
“‘ ing—or, more properly speak- 
“ing, did not open; and we 
*‘ san now, unfortunately, form 
“some judgment, from experi- 
“ence, of the confusion and 
‘“ alarm which have been wit- 
“ nessed in the most agitated 
“part of the South. This fai- 
“jare, it is thought, will do 
“‘ more injury than all the others 
‘‘ put together. if any confi- 
‘dence had remained, it will 
* destroy it. No one. has cou- 
“rage now to keep any private 
‘« banker’s note. ‘I'he character 
“of Latouche’s bank ‘is well 
“known. I had just now one 
“ of its notes, _ went to get 
“jit changed. This was about 
“ an hour and a haif after Alex - 
 ander’s failure was known, 





not have been as well to print 


“and | can pledge myself that 
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“I could scarcely get near the 
“desk. Bank post-bills, that 
** were not due, as well as other 
“notes, were offered for pay- 
“ ment, and paid off with alecri~ |“ 
“ty. My note was a post-bill, 
“‘ that was not even accepted, 
“ yet I asked and received for’ 
“it a national note. There 
“‘ were numbers of people in 
“* my situation, and all of their 
“demands were satisfied like 
“mine. From this you may 
** judge of our condition. Isup-|< 
“pose there will not, before 
‘‘ the end of this week, be a 
*« private banker’s note in circu- 
** lation in any part of Ireland; 
‘© and if three, out of all the 
“ banks, are able to withstand 
‘‘ the storm, it is as much as 
“‘ the most sanguine now calcu- 
“‘Jate upon. The connexions 
** of the Alexanders were chiefly 
‘jn the north, In that quarter 
‘there has been as yet no 
“‘ crash; but you may well con- 
‘* ceive what is now to be ex- 
“ pected. The notes of the 
“« firm, in circulation, are said to 
‘“‘amount to 500,000]. —- Two 
“‘ curious anecdotes, illustrative 
“ of the distressed condition of 
“Treland at the present mo- 
‘‘ ment, are mentioned in con- 
* versation :—~Ist, Lately a five- 
** pound private note was offered 
‘in Cork for a leg of lamb, and 
‘‘ refused. 2d, In Limerick, a 
‘© man worth I[,5@0l. or 1,600l, 
““a year hed asked a party to 
*‘ dinner. As for credit, it was 
** out of the question ; and if he 


“as he had a 101. national note. 


“ But who could give change 


“ for so mighty a paper? His 
“ butcher could not; neither 
** could his poulterer nor pastry- 

‘ cook. His only resource was 
“to write to his friends very 
“ ingeniously describing to them 
as his situation, and begging 
“that they would defer their 
“ visit until he could procure 
“ either credit or change of a 101, 
“ note !!’—* Assessed Tares. 

‘ —To this distressed district it 
“* will afford consolation to find 
** that the commencement of the 
‘“* payment of the assessed taxes 
“has been postponed to the 
“ 24th of July,” 


This is a pretty state of things ! 
On Friday the 16th, there was 
a preposition made and sanc- 
tioned in the House ef Commons 
to apply half a million of the 
Public Money in order to afford 
relief! Thus are the taxes, 
raised in one part of the king- 


dom, lent to relieve another part! 


That is to say, to prop up fall- 
ing bankers! But, this money 
is not to be given to the poor 
foolish things who have taken 
the broken bankers’ paper’ 
They must put. up with their 


loss. However, this is nothing 
to what we shall see. It is 4 
mere incident in the Grand 


** could:not pay the butcher, the | Drama, which goes regularly on 
* poulterer, end pastry-cook if! towards its. eagastrophe, leaving 


‘<eash; he could hope for no- 
“ thing to lay before his friends. 





‘* He was. not. without money, : 
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House of Commons a Mr. GrEN- 
FELL observed, that this was 
one of the evils of the paper- 
system; which was, happily, 
drawing towards its close, 
Amen! But how ? How “ draw- 
‘ing to its close?’ Inthe same 
way as the Irish Bank Paper, of 
course; for, as to its being put 
an end to by the promised 
payments in cash, there is no 
one in his senses who believes 
that. Therefore, as this Mr. 
GRENFELL is a Member of Par- 
liament, whence we must con- 
clude that he is in his senses, 
we ought to conclude that he 
expects the paper system to be 
put an end to in the Irish way. 
A very effectual way it is. It 
beats all other ways, ‘There is 
no ceremony in it. Away the 
thing goes in a crack? Those 
who have neither gold, nor 
siiver, nor brass, must fast for a 
while: that is all. Truck is a 
very good substitute for money. 
Half a dozen loaves for a pair 
of shoes ; a leg of mutton for a 
pair of stockings; a pound of 
beef for a pot of beer; a peck 
ef peas for a day’s work, and 
then a loaf for the peck of peas 
again in a second truck ! This js 
the thing for Castlereagh’s 


‘‘ mighty empire”! We appear 


ment for making a great coun- 
try a little country; and, if the 
experiment do not succeed, the 
fault will not, at any rate, be in 
the operators. 





THE KING’S BIRTH-DAY. 


This is a curious affair! The 
King, on Thursday, the 15th 
instant, held a Drawing Room 
at the Queen’s House, or Buck- 
ingham House, in celebration of 
his Birth-Day. ‘This is, we be- 
lieve, the first time that a King 
ever held a Drawing Room. 
Soldiers filled the Park and 
guarded all the avenues to it; 
and great numbers of the great 
and the rich attended the Draw- 
ing Room; but mark it well! 
There was at night, no dlu- 
mination! There was, during 
the day, no ringing of bells! 
We heard no firing of cannon ! 
And all these used to take place 
at the celebration of the late 
King’s birth day. What can 
all this mean? Would not the 
people have illuminated as for- 
merly? Or would there have 
been danger in attempting an 
illumination *? Was it supposed, 
that the people would assemble 
in the streets and cry out “ God 
“ gape the Queen?’ Certain it 
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inijtiy 


are i themselves, they point to)“ out of the. lange boilers, Op 


conclusions of very great. im- ‘ Monday last a body of 500 or 

ottance. It‘ was curious, too “600, armed with large sticks 
an xe 2 ?1 and pick-hafts, violently as- 
that the King did not go from)“ saulted three: gentlemen in 
his own Palace to the’ Drawing: “ the neighbourhood, who were 


ee eee ‘on the canal, assailing them 
Room publickly and in state; but). with stones, and letting down 


went to Buckingham House 6e-|* the draw-bridges while they 


forehand, asthe newspapers tell |“ Were under, in order to sink 
“them, Yesterday little busi- 


panda ome fe sya the Drawing |e ness was transacted at Wel- 
Room. This. is a circumstance“ lington, although it was mar- 


well worthy of notice on the’ " weteday, i" a met Was ap 
part of _|* pre ed from the rioters. It 
j of a ne 3 aed gpar ij appears, however, they have 
ticularly on the part.of her Ma-)« taken another direction, con- 
Jjesty the Qucen! . ' ' ° 1“ fining their exertions to stop- 
eS eee eae 4“ ping. the forges and furnaces. 
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sae “ty pom er: “ All the colliers in the neigh- 
ge hale ~~ 4 bourhood have “discontinued 
“bis 36's edt bo! '\“their operations. . ‘The yeo- 
RIOTS in SOMERSETSHIRE. \« maury have since been called 
_ The following is taken from L out, and are gone So Gesporse : 
the Times Newspaper. of the! . body of 4000 to er “ 
19th instant. It is very inter-|_, onpdasionn aiciaii pe ? 
esting, and very important. “Snedshill works.” 


_Tumutts NEAR WeLuinc-| The ground here stated is the 
TON.—* On account of the re-|reduction of wages. It is not 
2 duetion’ of the, wages .of the! pretended, that!’ the Radicals 
«© egiliers, great-numbers ix thethavebeen at .work-here. It is 
“ neighbourhood.of Wellington not the Radicals, who have re- 
«have, during the last and the/duced the wages. It is not the 
4¢ present week, refiised to en-jRadicals who have produced the 
“ gaoe if’ their | eriployment,)state of things, whieh has, dis 
“and. a. very serious riot has/abled the Masters to péy; the 
«manifested itself among them.| former wages.—This, cee ho 
«They have gone about in large| work of the’ Radicals. ~ iat is 
‘cbedies; cutting the ropes ofjall that 1 wish the public‘to 
«the pits, and letting the water!bear inmind, —, | 
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